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The Poultry Pard. 


BREEDS OF POULTRY. 


The Hamburghs. 

The Hamburghs or as they are more fre- 
quently called the Spangled Hamburghs, are 
among the most beautifully marked of all 
breeds of domestic poultry. In a well span- 
|gled hen every feather of the body and tail 
is tipped with a large moon or spangle, and 
hence they have not unfrequently been called 
The feathers of the neck are 
| streaked with black. Across the wing should 
be two rows or bars of spangles. The ground 

color of the feathers varies in the two varie- 
ties, that cf the gold being a rich deep bay, 
and that of the silver a pure white. 

The pureness of this ground color is a 
strong point of excellence, and so is the large 
size of the moons at the tip of the feathers. 
The comb should be a neat double, covered 
equally with small pointed sprigs and ending 
in a spike behind. The legs are blue and 
the toes four in number. 

These fowls possess strongly marked char- 
Not one in five hundred mani- 
ifests any desire to sit upon her eggs, show- 
ing that asa breed it has lost all maternal 
instincts. But this peculiarity, instead of 
being a drawback is rathor a feather in the 
cap of the Hamburghs in an economical point 
of view, and one of their greatest recommen- 
dations. Instead of being broody and losing 
time, they go on laying all the year round if 











| Moonies. 








f public taste in stock, or it may | well fed, except at moulting time in the fall. 


Every well bred Hamburgh hen can be 


practice which some societies still depended upon to lay two hundred eggs a 
t encouraging the breeding and ex-| year. In the second and third years of their 


lives they are almost literally styled everlast- 
| ing layers. After that age they begin to fall 
| off. The eggs are a trifle below the average 
| size, but as long as we persist in selling by 


| the Dorkings and the Spanish. 

The Hamburghs are also good foragers. 
| They roam a great deal and procure a very 
large proportion of their own food. They 
jean fly like pheasants, and hence they are 
| difficult to keep within bounds, and in situa- 
| tions where this freedom can be allowed, 
|there are few, if any kinds of poultry that 
profitable. 
and their great beauty renders 


lare more They are great egg 
producers, 


| them very attractive. 
The Hamburghs are found in their greatest 
| purity in the north of England, especially 
Lancashire and Yorkshire. 
| ‘There is no very marked difference between 
the golden and silver varieties so far as their 


If 


anything perhaps the silvers rather lead as 


essential characteristics are concerned. 
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CHINESE YAM. 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 
My father, one of your subscribers, woul 


Chinese yams. He thinks they may be 
grown on Cape Cod with profit, if the demand 
for them and the price are sufficient. But 
he knows not where to get the roots or tubers, 
or what variety is most suitable, and but little 
about the cultivation of them. 

Yours truly, Seru Topey. 

Dennis, March 19, 1870. 

The Chinese yam is one of the plants that 
were over praised when first introduced, and 
has since fallen so far out of sight that it 
has hardly been appreciated as it deserves 
to be. It must be worth something as an 
ornamental plant, though the expectations 
at first raised of its being so valuable as an 
edible have not been realized. The only par- 
ticular advantage we see in growing it on 
Cape Cod is the ease with which it could pen- 
etrate towards the bowels of the earth. It 
requires a good soil, and in such a soil it will 
go down over three feet in depth, and require 
that much digging to extract it. But though 
but little can be hoped of it, as a paying crop, 


d 
b 


be pleased to have 
tine? Ploughiman, wee. rogers 3 the best 
information in relation to the culture of 


Por the Massachusetts Ploughman. 
A HORSE DAIRY. 


NUMBER I. 


BY PHILIP ANNIKER. 

Shades of my grandmother! I shan’t 
dare to eat a hearty supper for a month, lest 
the dear old lady, mounted on the solidest 
and soberest of cart nightmares, (Piers 
Plowman’s, perhaps), should revisit me to 
rebuke my folly and shamelessness. 

Little did she think when she launched 
her sarcasms against dog-bacon and horse- 
cheese, that we should, in our mature years, 
not only prefer to feed our hay and grain te 
horses than to cows, but even presume 
to maintain that this is the best use we can 
put it to. 

Nevertheless, Deborah says, “ Phil, your 
horses make better butter than my cows, 
with less trouble and ‘ more profit,’ and if 
my grandmother was any smarter woman or 
any sounder in her views on the material 
question, ‘ What pays ?’ than her grandson’s 
wife, she must have been nearer to Gervase 
Markham's model than they generally make 


its cultivation is to be recommended on| ‘em now-a-days. 

account of the capital manner in which it So by degrees, and in a degree we have 
leaves the land for any subsequent crops. substituted horses for cows, and, as we 
Any land worked three feet deep at harvest think we have reason to be satisfied with the 
time, will be in good ¢ondition for carrots, | change, we propose to tell the readers of the 
parsnips, mangolds, or other profitable and Ploughman something about our stock and 
indispensable roots. the way we manage it. 

When properly cooked the yam is palata- And first we must explain that the horses 
ble, but it can never be adopted as a sub-| Fe not our own, but belong to persons in 
stitute for the common potato, nor for| the city, who, either because they have no 
the sweet potato, nor indeed for any present use for them, or on account of some 
other of our focd bearing plants. But a| *™porary lameness or disability, are glad to 
recent Report of the Department of Agrieul- send their horses where they will be well 
ture says: “ It is well worthy of notice for cared for at half the expense it would cost to 
its mere ornamental beauty as a covering for | keep them in a city stable. 

arbors, etc. It spreads with great vigor, cov- 





be consigned to neglect, but it does not bid broken colts, and mares with foal, and with 
fair to become profitable. We presume it foals by their sides. They require little 
can be had of any nurseryman about Boston. | “Fe besides furnishing them with sufficient 
—/{ Eb. pasture and water and keeping them in 


POULTRY HOUSE. 
Uditor Massachusetts Ploughman : 
Please inform me through the Ploughman, ° 
the cheapest and best mode of building a I learned from the justly celebrated Mr. 
poultry house, suitable to keeping one hun-| Rarey. 


mapa a be oe spring, I have seldom had occasion to lay a*horse 


I want to arrange the house so that I can|40wn, and except with @ very vicious or 

keep about fourteen pairs of distinct breeds, | very much abused horse, I do not think it 
and keep them all separate. 

J. W. Hanson. 

Centre Waterboro’, Me., March 14, 1870. 


proper bounds. 

But even this needs some little manage- 
ment, and I cannot pursue the subject with- 
out acknowledging the value of the lessons 


-+ pi &-~- 


necessary or even advisable, but it is of the 
effect which this process is intended to pro- 
a E duce, of the Rarey system, in fact, as distin- 
It is difficult to describe a well arranged|_ . ap rr 
3 . k guished from the claptraps of empiricisms 
poultry house without any illustration to go 


with it, that is to make it clear and intelligi- 


Our summer and winter boarders are usu- 
» whose bounty they receive, have long | number instead of by weight, that is no/ ering a large surface in a few weeks.” Now ally of different classes; the former are 
> given up the offer of premiums for | objection. But the birds are smaller than/, plant that has these qualities ought not to chiefly invalids or overworked horses, un- 








| er of Mr. Rarey’s maxims. “ Neyer run af- 
tera horse, for he can run faster than you 
dan, and therefore you will have to let him 
stop of his own accord after all.” 

b+ By carefully observing this rul@% have 
saved myself much trouble. The horses 
would generally go up to the pasture as qui- 
etly as they came down, but occasionally 
when I entrusted them to the boys, there 
would be wild work. The horses would 
break away and the boys would have to 
chase them a mile or two before they could 
get ahead of them, and simply from disre- 
gard of this golden rule in driving, “ don’t 
run.” 

When I go through the pasture I frequent- 
ly carry a few crusts of bread, an ear of 
corn, or some lumps of salt or sugar, and by 
distributing these and a few caresses I culci- 
vate such an acquaintance with my proteges 
that I can catch, examine, or dress any of 
them without provoking either fear or resist- 
ance, and I have also the satisfaction of be- 
lieving that I am regarded with affection and 
confidence by the noble brutes whom Provi- 
dence has placed under my protection. 

I have often been asked if I do not feel 
afraid to thread my way among a dozen 
romping, frollicking horses? Not often; 
long habit has made me measurably insensi- 
ble to fear, but I do feel a grateful, awe-ful 
respect for the generous forbearance, the in- 
nate benevolence, the sublime unconscious- 
ness of their own strength, to which J owe 
my security as well as my power to control. 
And yet there are men who treat the 
horse as if he were a malignant fiend, ever 
seeking to gratify his destructive impulses 
and only restrained by their — the men's — 
superior strength and agility. 

Well, it’s no use getting mad about it.— 

There are many things in heaven and earth 

undreamt of by human philosophy, and, ex- 

cept on Pythagorian principles, it’s hard to 

see why horses suffer and men go unpun- 

ished. 

Last summer I had two four year old colts, | 
blood bays, handsome as statues, gentle, | 
loving and tractable, but withal fiery and 





There are many persons desirous of build- 
iug new or rrbuilding old country residences, 
to whom the ornamentation usually applied 
to rural construction is very distasteful.— 
Plainness with positive comfort is what they 
seek, and such a taste is here answered. 
For perfect simplicity of finish, at the same 
time accompanied with adequate break up of 
outline, and massing of parts, may be here 
found in sufficiency, allied to fair proportion. 

Such a house, constructed in stone, neatly 
pointed, and having a slate roof, with metal 
covering to piazza roofs, and all the joinery 
executed in fair style, of appropriate woods, 
might be constructed in this vicinity for about 
$7000, and for more or less than that in other 
places, according to the market prices of ma- 
terial and labor. 

The plans of this country house are all that 
can conduce to comfort and convenience. 


FIRST STORY. 





high couraged as barbs; wishing to get 
them shod I touk Andy with me and went 
up tothe pasture. Andy, by the way, is 
five feet two high, weighs a hundred anil ten 
pounds, and has smoked away most of the 
little stock of brains and muscle which his 
parents and nature started him with. Im- 
hecile and ignorant, he is a combined Nestor 
and Ajax in his own eftimation, and, while 
at forty years of age he bows to the popular 
verdict which fixes the value of his services 
at board, clothes and tobacco, he comments 





which his successors have tried to foist on| er and Dr. Loring. 


with grave severity on the follies and fail- 
ures of General Grant, Henry Ward Beech- 
My only use for him on 


used where it is proposed to} 





mere egg producers. But both require a 


ble. We hope to be able to present such an 
illustration soon, when the question shall be 
answered. 

Meantime some of our readers may have 
valuable ideas upon the construction of such 
a house, and if so, will they give us the 
advantage of their experience and observa- 


good run, and without this neither will be 
| likely to do wel'. Neither variety is ever 
inclined to sit. No fowl produces so many 
eggs with so small an amount of food. With 
a dry, warm house, a good run, and a quar- 
; ter of the food required by a Brahma or a 


| Cochin, they will lay more eggs than any 


the public in its stead, that I speak with|the occasion I refer to was to put up the 
such respect and admiration. | bars after I had led the colts through, but, 
“ Convince a horse that you are his friend | as he followed me into the lot, I gave him 
and he will gladly do anything for you that Bahman to hold while I put the halter on 
he knows how to do,” was the substance of| Pervez. The instant my back was turned: 
Mr. Rarey’s teachings, and I have had many | Andy began to bully his charge. “ Stand 
opportunities of testing its value and cor- | still, you fool;” “noa, you can’t; ” “you 
rectness. Good feed and good fences are! would, would you?” His tone momentari- 
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other known breed. Their wandering and 
destructive propensities may be mentioned 
as their chief drawbacks; they destroy 
| flower beds, vegetables, fruits, ete., in abun- 
dance. 

In the cocks the comb should be flat, rose 
stretching far back on the head and ending 
in a point, at least an inch and a quarter in 
width, and a square in shape. The ear lobe 
is white. The neck hackle in the golds is 
black, beautifully fringed with gold, The 
back, breast and legs regularly spangled. 

The same general description applies to 
the hens. They have a flat rose comb, not 
lopping, but upright. The wings should be 
regularly laced as in the Spangled Polands 
The cocks have a tendency to come with 
black breasts and red backs, and such are 
valueless for show, though they are said to 
be more likely to throw good pullets than 
the spangled breasted. 

The carriage of the cocks should be lofty 
and upright, with the breast thrown forward 
asin the Polands. The weight is between 
five and six pounds, and of the hens four to 
five pounds. 





The Hamburghs must be regarded as one 
of the most beautiful breeds of fowls known, 
and if there is a wide free range where they 
can do little mischief, we regard them as 
among the most profitable. 





®Purestions & Answers. 
LOss OF PIGS. 


Miwa ewevtte Iu yTerrwure « 

_One of my neighbors has just lost some 
pigs, which were most four weeks old. One 
week before they died he noticed they did 
not breathe natural, they would pant ; he 
examined their mouths and found their teeth 
were black and broke them off; they con- 
tinued ee and were fat and sleek when 
they died. Others of the litter have the 
same symptoms. Is ita good plan to bleed 
young cattle in the spring, by cutting off the 
end of the tail? What is the best book to be 
had on the diseases of domestic animals ? 

Yours truly, Artuur F. WELLS. 
Bernardston, Mass., March 25, 1870. 


It is not possible from the description of 





FP. Bee. 





man have had i i aller 
a experience with a similar 
trouble. If so, please let us know. 

Rrmyh gee question about bleeding 
oa Bor: » We say most emphatically no / 
AY Dice. OF mutilate any sound and health 
animal? There are some forms of disease in 
which bleeding may be resorted to but i‘ 
many, and when very rarely it becemnss nec 
essary, the tail is not the place, : 

Dadd’s Cattle Doctor is as accessible as 
any. The works on stock and the dairy con- 
tain pretty full treatises on diseases.—( Ep, 





STOCK SALE. 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 
8 


“ Highland Lassie,” 


ported White Lilly. 


° 8. M. & D. 
Weat ied, WELLs, 


Conn., March 30, 1870, 





—— 
— 


We have recently purchased from the herd 
of Walleott & Campbell, N. Y. Mills, the fol- 
lowing pure bred Ayrshire stock. Helen 
Mar and calf. Helen Mar is out of Import- 
ed Helen Douglass, by Imported Baldy ; 
got by Imported Baldy, 
dam Highland Mary, by fees Kilbure, 
grand-dam, imported White Lilly; “ Wa- 


verley,” got by Imported Baldy, dam, Im- 


tion ?—[Ep. 


WOOL WASTE. 
Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 


Can you or some of your correspondents tell 
me through the Ploughman, the relative value 
of the waste wool, sweepings, etc., of a wool 
hat factory? The price asked for it by the 
agent is about half that for which stable 
manure can be bought. Is it worth it, and 
if so what is the best way to apoly it? Would 
it be a good plan to mix it with night soil 
and barnyard manure ? The ground to which 
I wish to apply it is market garden upland 
with the common yellow subsoil. The agent 
says it is excellent to retain the moisture in 
land ; if such is the fact, it is of considerable 
consequence in these seasons of drought, 
which we have had the last few years. 

I have alarge native grape vine in the gar- 
den, the stock of which is an inch or more 
through. Can it be grafted with the Con- 
cord or Delaware? If so, is the process the 
same as the apple and pear, and what part 
of the vine should be used as a scion? An 
answer to the above would greatly oblige an 

OLD SupscrIBER. 

Newburyport, March 17, 1870. 

Woolen waste, such as comes from the 
ordinary woolen manufactories, contains a 
large per cent. of nitrogen and some sulphur. 
A hundred pounds of wool contain about 
seventeen pounds of nitrogen, or as much as 
there is in the very best guano, and more than 
there is in three thousand pounds, or a ton 
and a half of fresh cow dung. We cannot 
of course tell exactly what the waste you 
allude to is, or how it differs from ordinary 
woolen waste, and of course we could not say 
what a farmer could afford to pay for it, but as 


far as nitrogen is valuable in guano or other 
manure, WOO! 18 one Of the most valuable. 


The hop growers of Eagland gladly pay from 
twenty-five to forty dollars a ton for all the 
woolen waste they can get, and they manure 
their hop grounds with it. 

One large farmer in this country buys 
the ds of bushels of it at fifty cents a 
load of fifty bushels, hauls it two miles, and 
spreads it in his stable yards. We would 
compost it with muck or loam. 

As to grafting the grape vine, we say yes, 
it can be done. A Long Island cultivator 
grafts the grape vine the same as he does 
pears, apples, etc., and with almost invaria- 
ble success. He sets on young side shoots 
near the bottom of the parent stem or stock, 
and asclose toit as it can bedone. He 
uses bass wood matting for bandaging the 
grafts and well worked clay, and.over all 
some moistened moss. He has had them 
ripen ten or twelve feet of wood in one sea- 
son. 

Dr. 8. J. Parker, of Ithaca, N. Y., says: 
The most successful way to do it is to dig up 





three inches to a foot, according to the rapid- 
ity with which the vine is expected to grow, 
and insert the scion into the upper end of 
this root stock. This can be done at any 
time of the year, but early spring is the best 
for this mode of grafting. 

Mr. Miller, one of the first viniculturists 
of Pleasant Valley, Cal., grafted his whole 
vineyard of many thousands of vines, some 











European grapes, which are now in full bear- 


three hundred failed to take. 





success.—(Ep, 


aroot of the Isabella, and cut it in lengths of 


years since, with the choicest varieties of 
ing. Out of many thousands only two or 


Perhaps it would be safer to call in a nur- 
seryman, unless you have some skill in graft- 
ing other varieties of fruit ; if so, you could 
venture on it yourself with a fair prospect of 


said to be the best safeguards against | 
breachy cattle, but as regards my own cattle 
I attach infinitely more value to the former 
than to the latter, and both are powerless 
unless accompanied by such management as 

will tend to make the animals quiet and con- 

tented with their lot. 

Some of my own fences are shamefully 
poor, and I can only account for the singu- 
larly good behavior of my horses on the sup- 

position that they feel no temptation to act 

in opposition to the will of one who is uni- 
formly kind to them. 

That the fences themselves are quite in- 

sufficient to confine them, if they were dis- 
posed to stray, I have had frequent convipe- 

ing proofs. One instance will suffice. It is 
my custom every night to bring the horses 

down to the home pasture, lest any of the 

bars along the road being let down by acci- 

dent or design, the horses might stray or be 

driven away. I usually go up alone and let- 
ting down the bars call to the horses, who 
tollow me down to the barn-yard with as 
much docility as a herd of cows. Arrived at 
the barn, I call the mares with foals at their 
sides into the cow-yard and give eath of 
them a quart of oats. This being probably 

regarded by the others as an invidious dis- 

tinction, was at first a very difficult feat to 
perform single handed. One night, a litt le 
bay mare, after repeatedly trying to dodge 
past me through the gate, charged and 
cleared the fence of pickets four feet high on 
the taking off side, and with a drop of face 
wall eight feet deep below the bottom of the 
pickets, on the alighting side. She was at 
the time “sore forrad,” and it must have 
made her poor feet tingle ; at all events it 
satisfied me that a three foot wall, with lote 
of weak places in it must depend greatly for 
its efficiency, off the horse’s own acquies- 
cence in and patience of restraint. Possibly 
my bringing them down every night had 

something to do with it. 

Did you ever unbuckle the collar of a dog 
who had been long confined by achain? If 
so, you naturally expected that he would 
dash away in rapturous exultation at his 
sudden release, or smother you with caress- 
es, in gratitude for your welcome interfer - 
ence. But no! The poor prisoner again 
and again describes the well trod segment, 
and though quivering with eagerness to es- 
cape, he cannot break the trammels forged 
by habit and imagination, and you have to 
take and drag him several feet before he re- 
alizes that he can pass the line to which he 
has been so long restricted. So the horses 
wait at the bars in patient expectation of my 
coming, and apparently it never oceurs to 
them to leave the field at any other time, 
or by any other passage. 

The influence of habit and imagination on 
the disposition and actions of animals is a 
subject well worthy every farmer’s study ;— 
indeed some knowledge of, and attention to 
it, are absolutely necessary to enable him to 
control and handle his stock with satistac- 
tion and success. 

Daring the night the horses stable them- 
selves in the stable cellar, which I keep 
clean, level and well supplied with fresh 
loam. When we get up, about five o'clock, 
they are usually coming out of the cellar to 
feed, and some two hours later, after doing 
the chores, eating our own breakfast and 
graining the mares, we drive all to the upper 
pasture. 

And here I would call attention to anoth- 








ly lost in confidence while it gained in earn- 
estness, and, a minute from the time I left 
him, I led Pervez up just in season to pre- 
vent Bahman doing what his tormentor 
challenged him to do. 

The moment I took hold of his halter, the 
colt became calm and submissive to the 
slightest indication of my will, but if ever 
eye spoke, Bahman’s said to Andy, “ You're 
lucky this time, but as you value your hide 
never try that discipline again.” 

Mrs. Beecher Stowe, Mr. Robert Bonner 
and others who know, say, “ When you have 
said what you have to say, stop.” I will do. 
better. I will stop before 1 have said a 
quarter. If you like this, which is duller 
than I thought I could write on so interest- 
ing a theme, I will tell you in my next about 
my winter boarders. 

These are chiefly mettlesome, high cour- 
aged animals, in perfect health and condi- 
tion. . Saddle, trotting and carriage horses, 
whose owners regularly send them out of 
town during the winter. Instead of a few 
minutes I pass a large portion of each day 
with them, and being comparatively at lei- 
sure, have more opportunity to study each 
horse’s- distinctive character and peculiari- 
ties. This is to mea most congenial and 
pleasurable occupation. Whether my nar- 
rative of it is calculated to interest or bene- 
fit the readers of the Ploughman I leave to 
the editor to decide. 

The principle I practice and which I wish 
to inculcate is, that if you love animals they 
will love you, and such mutual affection will 
greatly promote the comfort and well being 
of both, 

Every child knows why the lamb loved 
Mary, and shall I not strike an answering 
chord in many a heart as I quote from the 
old ballad ? 


“ Old Martin loved his dogs 48 though 
They had his children been, 
And they loved him—for love can make 
E’en man and beast akin. 


THE ENGLISH SPARROW. 


There has been much discussion whethes 
the introduction of the English sparrow to 
this country would be an advantage. It if 
claimed by some that their destruction or 
grain would more than counterbalance the 

ddone as insect destroyers. The (Eng- 
ch) Builder gives the following on the sub- 
ject. This experiment is not conclusive as 
the circumstances of the trial are not given. 
At some seasons of the year these birds may 
do much injury by grain eating, at others 
“7 little : 
hundred and eighteen sparrows have 
been offered upon the altars of science. The 
contents of the stomachs of the victims have 
been examined, tabulated, and recorded. 
Three culprits alone, out of this hecatomb, 
were proved, by the unsparing search, guilty 
of having lived for the past four-and-twenty 
hours upon grain. In fact, there were three 
thieves out of the one hundred and eighteen ; 
all the other victims had worked, more or 
less, for their livi Beetles and grubs, and 
larve of all obnoxious kinds, had their 
diet. In seventy-five of the birds, infants of 
all ages, from the callow fledging to the little 
Pecksy and Flapsy that just twitter along the 
ground, hardly any but insect spoglie were 
detected. W would the starved and 











ta It is certain that 16,000 bees in one 
hive will collect more honey and wax, than 
the same number lodged in two different 
hives could possibly do. 








A. COUNTRY HOUSE. 








The Hall, 6 feet wide; Stair Hall, 7 feet. 
The Parlor, 14x20, with three light bay win- 
dows. The Library, 14x11, with door into 
parlor. The Dining Room, 16x20; entrance 
remote from hall door. The Kitchen, 14x15. 
The Wash-house, 10x18, The Pantry, 5x8. 
The Store Room, 4x6. Water-closets. 


SECOND STORY. 











rooms beneath them on the first story. 


side of the chimney. 
is roofed in, as may be seen. 
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cient supply. 





The Dairy. 
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DAIRYING IN N CALIFORNIA. 


A California correspondent of the Utica 

Herald gives some interesting facts and sta- 
tistics about dairying in California. He 
states that there are 1,500 dairies in Califor- 
nia, having 50 to 150 cows each. The cows 
are generally a cross of imported with Mexican 
stock. They pick their own feed from the 
Ist day of January to the Sist day of De- 
cember. Good grazing lands are cheap and 
abundant. The Coast Range mountains 
extend from Mendocino to San Diego, up- 
wards of 600 miles. Bathed by the frequent 
fogs of the ocean, there is plenty of mois- 
ture when all elsewhere is dry. This range 
of mountains possesses valleys of great ex- 
tent and fertility. It is full of springs, while 
bunch grapes and wild oats are found in ex- 
haustless quantities. This is, therefore, of 
course, a fine section for the dairy business, 
as the land is also very cheap. 
In 1867, California produced 6,000,000 
pounds of butter and 3,000,000 pounds of 
cheese. This year the product is estimated 
at 9,000,000 pounds of butter, and 4,000,000 
pounds of cheese. Owing to the dryness of 
the climate, cheese cures very rapidly. The 
rennets used by the cheese-makers are im- 
ported from Germany. 

The — farm of Laird and Kellogg is 
situated in Santa Cruz county and is stock- 
ed with 400 cows. During the past year the 
milk of 200 was used for butter, and that of 
the other 200 for cheese. The cows milked 
for butter turned out 20,000 pounds, which 
was sold at an average price of 45 cents, 
amounting to $9,000. The cows milked for 
cheese produced 90,000 pounds, which was 
sold at 16 cents, amounting to $14,400, mak- 
ing the s returns of the 400 cows $23,- 
400, besides the calves raised and the pork 
produced from the whey. The cows are 
worth on an average $40 each. 

The correspondent adds, that “ there are 
millions and millions of acres of unoccupied 
land in this State, with every possible facil- 
ity for the dairy business.” bo, it appears 
quite certain that California will produce her 
own butter and cheese, and may become a 
rival of the Eastern States in the market of 
the world.” 








The Journal of Chemestry says that the 
mischief done by clearing a country of its 
forests has in some cases undoubtedly been 
overestimated, but man cannot always re- 
model nature with impunity. In Australia, 
since 1863, the rain-fall has gradually dimin- 
ished from wpe Bere inches in that year, 
to seventeen inches in 1868. This year, the 
fall during the two wettest months has been 
unusually small. In the Colony of Victoria, 
the government has appointed an Inspector 
of Forests, whose duty is to prevent the de- 
struction of forests and to establish nurseries 
of young trees in favorable localities, with a 
view to replacing, to some extent, the wood- 
ed districts that have been cleared. 

The deficiency of forests in certain parts 
of California is at present attracting atten- 
tion in that State, and the journals are press- 
ing upon farmers the necessity of planting 
walnut, hickory, orange, and locusts trees, 
asserting that the crops would yield a fair 
return for the expenditure. Thus a grove of 
15,000 English walnut trees in Los Angelos 
county, one-fourth in bearing, is reported to 

ield an average of $30 a tree, or $112,500 
in the aggregate. Besides this, it is asserted 
they would affect the climate beneficially. 
In Egypt, it is said, the construction of the 
fresh water canal from the Nile to Ismaillia, 
caused an ancient, dried-up basin to be cov- 
ered with vegetation, the trees, when 
grown up, changed the temperature of the 
air, and produced heavy rains. 


PROTECTING SHEEP FROM DOGS. 


A correspondent of the Scientific Ameri- 
can says that his father, a prominent sheep 
raiser, finding that the “ bell wether” was 
never attacked by dogs, conceived the idea 
that the use of bells would tend to frighten 
away the murderous canines. Acco ingly 
he furnished fifteen or twenty sheep of a 
flock of a hundred with bells, the 
size of an ordinary teacup. Having seen it 

iced for several years su ly our 











correspondent is certain of its value. 





Miscellancous, 
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ACTION OF THE FROST ON THE SOIL. 


Sandy soils are not as a rule benefitted by 
fall ploughing, and by thus being more ex- 
posed to the action of the sun and frost than 
they otherwise would be. This is doubtless 
because the organic matter which is so im- 
portant in this class of soils is much more 
rapidly decomposed and caused to disappear 
when thus treated. Peaty soils or those in 
which there is an excess of organic matter 
are benefitted for the same reason, and be- 
cause the peat becomes less pasty or fibrous, 
whichever nature it has, and more granular. 
A very marked example of the effects of 
frost on some organic substances may be ob- 
served in case a crop of buckwheat intended 
for ploughing under be caught by a severe 
frost. hough the crop on the feld might 
have amounted to several tons, the frost and 
the decompositions which follow will reduce 
it to an apparently valueless mass in a very 
shor: time. Little besides the stubble is 
left, to appearance, and we are assured by a 
farmer accustomed to)ploughing under green 
crops, that not enough of value is left to 
pay for turning under. This we doubt, but 
we do believe much besides water is actually 
lost. 

The action of freezing and thawing in 
clayey and heavy gravelly soils is different ; 
while it destroys a portion of the organic 
matter in them, which, however, is not of 
such importance to them as to lighter sandy 
soils, it comminutes the particles, ren- 
ders clods friable, and brings a larger portion 
of the inorganic part into a fit condition to 
be appropriated by the plant. 

The beneficial action of frost is not due to 
its holding the soil in a frozen state, but to 
the act of freezing ; consequently, thawing 
is almost as useful as freezing to the soil, 
and this useful action takes place most in 
moderate weather. In cold winter weather 
it is best for the soil to be covered with 
snow, which is well called “ the poor man’s 
manure,” for the alternation of freezing and 
thawing is not altogether arrested by the 
covering of snow; while if the ground is 
bare, the high winds of winter scatter great 
quantities of the finest particles of the soil. 
—American Agriculturist. 





EXPERIMENTS WITH MANURES. 


James H. Ball, of North Nassau, N. Y., 
having carefully conducted some —e 
gave the following as the results of the ap- 
plication of different fertilizers to corn. He 
tried four kinds of material : double refined 
poudrette, hog manure, hen manure and 
plaster. and ashes and plaster, the plaster be- 
ing about one-fifth the bulk of the hen ma- 
nure and ashes, in the common mixture.— 
He used about a gill to the hill of ashes and 
plaster, hen manure and ashes, and poudrette 
and the hog manure, composted with four 
times its bulk of muck, about a quart in 
each hill : 


When cut up in the fall, one hundred hills 
with ashes and plaster, weighed 
One hundred hills with hen manure, 

One hundred hills with poudrette 
One hundred hills with hog manure, 
One hundred hills without manare, 


_The soil was a gravelly loam, and 
eight loads of barnyard manure spread 
plou in before planting. 

- 8. Carpenter—“I cannot advise pou- 
drette forcorn. It makes great growth of 
stalks, to be sure, but it fails when the time 


Seas 


had 


and 


of earing comes. It is good to give a start 
to the young blade, but, there must be other 
manure used bi t in connection with 


it.” E. W. Sylvester—“ In the experiment 
cited I have no doubt the benefit was in- 


creased by the combination of muck and hog | P° 


manure previous to application.” H. L 
Reade—“ I can endorse all that is said about 
hog manure for corn, and properly compost- 
ed, have used it myself with great advantage, 
after having spread common barnyard ma- 
nure, say twenty loads to the acre, making a 
shovelful suffice for eight or ten hills.” 





The three chambers in the main build- 
ing, corresponding in size with those 


The bedroom in the rear is 14x17, and 


has two closets, besides those at each 
The wash-house 


The rain water can be conducted to 


the kitohen and the water-closets with 
great ease, so as to create a most effi- 


POOR ECONOMY. 

It is poor economy to let your stone heaps 
lay in the field year after year, and mow 
around them. My method is to pick my 
rocks in piles in the spring, after harrowing 
in my grain and sowing my giass seed, which 
I think should not be harrowed in, only 
bushed or rolled. Stones can be picked 
much cleaner and cheaper then than at any 
other time. I haul them off in the fall, after 
taking off the grain, if the ground is not tco 
wet; if so, any time after it freezes. Any 
farmer cag find time to clear off his fields 
and fit them for a mowing machine. Clear 
out al! the fast rocks and fill up the holes. 
See to it yourself and don’t trust it to the 
boys ; once well done is twice done. 

t is poor economy to drive your cattle to 
your neighbor’s or to the spring to water, 
week after week, because your pump has 
failed. ! so doing you not only trouble 
your neighbor, but you lose money every 
time you take your cattle from the yard. 
your pump is old and worn out, get a new 
one at once. I find the Moss pump to be the 
cheapest and best pump now in use. 

It is poor economy to hitch colts in the 
barn floor where they are liable to get hung 


hogs than you can well feed, and poor econ- 
omy to feed meadow hay and straw to sheep, 
or barley to horses. 

It is poor economy to get in debt for any- 
thing you do not need, or borrow with no 
prospect of being able to pay.—Me. Farmer. 





SUBSTITUTE FOR MANURE. 
Hearth and Home says the following reci- 


any paper for one year to any farmer who is 
short of manure. 
phosphate of lime, and will not cost half as 


freely used and carefully saved. Any farmer 
seeing the analysis of the ashes of potatoes 
can readily imagine what fertilizers produce 
— effect, and what the plant most 
needs,” 





weeds; sometimes the spurious vegetation 
completely overtops maize, and “ casts it 
into the shade.” Now, I would inquire, is it 
not much better and more prudent, in every 
sense of the word, for the farmer to occupy 
the soil monopolized by the exhausting weeds 
with como orop that will contribute to hic 
resources, than to have it filled with such 
productions, and which will not only “ sap 
the land” most wretchedly, but foul it by 
the dissemination of their minute and multi- 
tudinous seeds? Certainly no farmer can 
doubt the affirmative. By sowing the Purple 
Top turnip seed at the last dressing of the 
corn crop, and “ scuffing” it in, or sowing 


pestilent weeds.— Germantown Telegraph. 


A MARKET GARDEN. 


“ Hortus,” in the North-western Farmer 





ground was forced to yield several crops.— 


way between the rows. 

owing green corn for market, had already 

rnished lettuee, onions, radishes or spin- 
ach, and was expected to supply a crop of 
turnips after the corn was removed, the seed 
being sown while the latter was maturing. 
Cabbage succeeded early potatoes, and late 
ones followed on the pea ground. Cranber- 
ry beans grew luxuriously between the rows 
of early salads. A bed of strawberries, com- 
prising ten square rods, constituted a portion 
of the garden, the produce of which sold in 
market for $160. 








HOW TO MAKE NEW ROPE PLIABLE. 


Considerable difficulty is sometimes expe- 
rienced in handling new rope on account of 
its stiffness. This is especially the case when 
it is wanted for halter and cattle ties. Every 
farmer is aware how inconvenient a new, 
stiff rope halter isto put on and tie up a 
horse with. And new ropes for tying cattle 
are frequently unsafe, for the reason that 
they are not pliable enough to knot securely. 
All this can be remedied, and new rope made 
as limber and soft at once as after a year's 
constant use, by oa boiling it for two 
hours in water. Then hang it in a warm 
room, and let it dry out thoroughly. It re- 
tains its stiffness until dry, when it becomes 
perfectly pliable. 


The Stable. 


FEEDING HORSES. 


We find that few farmers have any system 
about feeding their horses, or if they pretend 
to have, it is not very strictly adhered to, by 
either themselves or their employee. Now, 
all of us admit the advantages of regularity 
in meals for mankind, even though we wholly 
neglect it with our animals. And not only 
do we believe in meals at regular hours, but 
in uniform quantities or portions. Man, 
endowed with reason, seldom eats more than 
he wants ; the animal without reason will eat 
far more than is good for it, and in some 
cases enough to cause death. Now much 
food is wasted by such irregularity of feed- 
ing, and the horses are not kept in near as 
good condition as those which receive less 
food in a proper way and at proper intervals. 
Horses should never be allowed to become 
cloyed with any food. If too much hay is 
fed to them, they will blow upon it, pull it 
down, and trample it under their feet. As a 
neral rule, about one-half of the hay that 
is fed is wasted. Cut feed is better for work 
horses. Oats are better for driving horses. 
When considerable 
small amount of hay 
who feed ly of hay will look carefully 
after the ing, they will make a great 
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tbs.| saving thereby. What is true of the waste 


in feeding horses is to a greater extent true 
in the management of horned cattle. In 


brief, feed moderately and larly, and 
always keep the animals in g condition. 





PREPARATION FOR SWARMING. 


in p ing hives for the swarming season, 
resulting often in the loss of colonies, which 
otherwise would not have sought a forest 
domicile. No matter what description of 
hive is used, it is best to have an ample 
number on hand to meet an ible exi- 
gency which the freake of oft-s ooting colo- 
nies may chance to display. These prepar- 
ations may not save all, but the chances are 





(9 The Siberian Crabs are a class by will, if not delayed till the moment 
themselves, and are very desirable either as| when the outgoing colony is about to take 
fruit or ornamental fruit trees. Their beauty wing. It is a trite saying that “delays are 
consists in the foliage, the blossoms in spring | 4 .” and in nothing are they more 
and the showy fruit in autumn. so then ith bees in the swarming season. 


en 


if] 


with the halter; poor economy to keep more | 


pe for raising potatoes is worth the price of 


It 1s as good as the super- | 


just before a rain and allowing that to cover 
it, he can have a hundred bushels of good 
turnips per acre, if the soil be rich and well | 
cultivated, instead of a host of worthless and | 


mentions a market garden he saw, the past | 


summer, near Boston, in which every foot of 


Before one was taken off, another was on the | 
Ground which was | 


in is given, only a 
dhould be ed. If those 3 


“SAVE THE BIRDS.” 


At the recent annual meeting of the Mas- 
sachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cru- 
elty to Animals, at Horticultural Hall, Mr. 
Flint, Secretary of the Massachusetts Board 
of Agriculture, spoke as follows on the sub- 
ject of the Protection of the Birds and the 
use of the check-rein upon our draught and 





team horses. 

| Address of Charles L. Flint. 
Phonographically Resored for the Ploughman,) 

| Mr. President and Ladies and Gentlemen :— 


| I do not know that I can add anything to what 


| has already been said so well, upon the main ob 
jects and purposes of this organization: but 1 
| shou!d do injustice to my own feelings did I hes- 


| itate to express my sympathy and my hearty 
|} co-operation in the great work which this Socie 
| ty has undertaken in this community. 

| Ihave been for many years in a position to 
| know that this work was undertaken none too 
soon. But before proceeding to remark upon the 


| Subject specially assigned to me here, (which I 
promise not to touch upon at this late hour), I 
wish to call your attention to another subject in 


| Which [I have long been interested, and to read 
to you a litt'e proclamation which 1 once pre- 
pared upon it. I allude to the destruetion of our 





little birds, and I wish to redd this little manifes 
| to for two reasons; one, to show that my own 
| sympathies have been enlisted in this work for 
|} many years, during which I have said and writ- 
ten many things upon it; and another is to call 
|} attention to it now, as asortof preparation for 
the annual Fast which is announced for next 
week. This liftle circular was issued in 1855, 
| not as a substitute for, butasa supplement to the 
more pretentious Fast Day proclamation of that 
year; and it is quite as proper now, I am sorry 
to say, as it was then. It is dated at the 


State House in Boston, March 26, 1855, and is in 
the following words, addressed to every farmer 
| in Massachusetts. 


’ 


| [The speaker here read the circular, which 
was printed in full in our last issue. | 


much. It has been tried two years, and is Now, my friends, I cannot say how much 
good on dry land: “ Take one cask of lime | £°°¢ = mpd pe os ee py mee -. 
lake it with water, and then stir in it | he ee eee eee en ea eet 
and sla’ ’ hie the State, and was universally read just preced- 
one bushel of fine salt, and then mix in loam | jng the Fast Day of that year. I have no doubt 
or ashes, enough that it will not become mor- | it did something to set people to thinking and 
ej i . » talking ang observing, and from the very numer- 
half e verging = Maer ge a —" Rai. }ous letters I received in reply, 1 was satisfied 
pint in mat planting. -,. | that it had strengthened the heart and hand of 
ures containing potash are particularly suita-| many whose active sympathies were enlisted in 
ble for the potato. Ashes contain more than behalf of the birds. The laws in relation to the 
any other natural fertilizer, and should be | preservation of birds were very soon modified 


jand made more s'ringent, and some neighbor- 
| hoods took up actively the work of preventing 
| the slaughter of the birds. This practice of gun 
ning and shooting on Fast Day is not wholly re- 
| moved, I am sorry to say, and 1 would suggest, 
| if His Excellency will persist in issuing this annu 
al Fast Day proclamation for the purpose of giv- 


| ing a breathing spell to the legislature, that he 
TURNIPS AMONG CORN. | subjoin a postscript to this effect: “ This pro 
—— clamation is to be taken in no Pickwickian sense ; 
It is frequently the case that in passing | it means work; and gunning and shooting are no 
through corn fields in autumn, we find the | en of the ordinances the observance of which 
; : , | i8 hereby enjoined.” 
pa between the rows occupied with sturdy | What are these birds? Isit idle to talk of 


them Without them, our agriculture, our hor- 


ticulture, our fruit growing, would be utterly 
impossible. They are soldiers; a sort of ad- 
vance guard, to keep in subjection the lower or- 
ders of animals, and check their depredations.— 
They perform work which millions of active hu 
j}man hands could not do half so completely. 
Thess —ane are « apeod ¢u thio weoeles © 
sight is piercing; even the smallest of them pos- 
sesses the most extraordinary power of diges 


tion; their lightness and activity enable them to 
prosecute their work incessantiy, and wherever 
it is most required; and it is not merely the de- 
structive insects themselves upon which they ex- 
ercise their beneficial work, for they destroy im 

mense quantities of larvae,—the eggs of these in- 
sects, and do a vast deal of work that they have 
Did you ever hear that 
Frederick the Great, king of Prussia, was very 
fond of cherries? Weal, he was; he had a posi- 
t_ve weakness that way. One day he found the 
sparrows had begun to nibble away at some of 
his favorite fruit, and he offered a bounty of six 
farthings a brace for all birds of the sparrow 


never had credit for. 


}tribe. Now, when the king said “ St-boy!” it 
was enouch. The crack of the gun was heard 
all over Prussia, until theenodest little sparrows 
were annihilated. In less than two years 

’! there was scarcely a cherry in all Prussia, and all 
other fruits had suffered in proportion. The trees 
were literally overrun with caterpillars, and com- 
pletely stripped of their leaves; insects had in- 
creased to a most enormous extent, for other 
birds had been frightened away by the crusade 
against the sparrows. ‘The king did not, howev- 
er, publish that he had made a mistake; it would 


not have been kingly, perhaps, but he knew that 
the sparrows would never return of their own 
| accord to the end of time. 

The sparrow, you know, is one of the most 
| sedentary of the feathere i tribe; he does not like 
| to travel and will not do it to please anybody, if 
| he can help it; so the king countermanded his 
| decree, and went to work importing sparrows 
| from other countries. 

Now, my friends, I do not make these 
remarks because | suppose that any gentleman 
here will demean himself by engaging in this 
work of destruction; 1 make them because every 
man, every woman, and every child, has his or 
her circle of influence, and within that circle can 
exert that influence for good. Let me ask you, 
therefore, to take this work of the protection and 
encouragement of birds to heart; let me ask you to 
study the wonderful order and economy of nature, 
which God has so wisely ordained and organized, 
displaying his power and wisdom down to the 
minute-t object of his care. Let me ask you to 
contribute something of your power and your 
earnest effort to maintain that order, for it is 
both pious and wise todo so. Instead of destroy- 
ing, feed and protect the birds; they will enliven 
your door yards and grounds; they will come to 
you in full confidence, and watch for the crumbs 
given by your generous hand; they will build 
nests in your shrubbery, and amase you by their 
| activity and solicitude for their young; they will 
| charm your ears with their songs of joy and grat- 
itude; they will solace your weary moments by 
the beauty of their plumage and the still greater 
attractiveness of their music; and if, through 
your good offices, they find both protection and 
comfort, they will largely, and in the most striking 
manner repay your kindness by proving them- 
selves to be the most faithful protectors of your 
fields and forests, your orchards, your gardens, 
and your cultivated crops. 

There is another poiut on which I should like 
to make a single remark, and that is one that 
comes under the head of the treatment of animals. 
I allude to the prevailing use of the check rein 
upen our draft and team horses. It is told of 
George the Third, that during the last years of 
his protracted life, he got an idea into his head 
that he would study up some improvement in 
military uniforms, and so heaskeda Life Guards- 
man what sort of a rig he would prefer—he had 
fought through the battle of Waterloo,—if he had 
to fight another such battle. The reply was, 
“please your Majesty, | should prefer my shirt 
sleeves.'’ Though we do not expect our cavalry 
to parade in shirt sleeves, the choice was 
undoubtedly a sensible one im practice. If a 
man has a hard day's work to do, if he wants to 
exert his muscles and sinews, he must have those 
muscles free and unconfined by straps and liga- 
tares, and tight elothing; nobody who has tried 
it can deny that, and yet how does it happen that 
that principle that évery farmer, every mechanie, 
every laboring man of any character would admit 
in his own case, is so constantly disregarded in 
the case of the hard working patient and often 
ill used horse? You see it every day; I have seen 
it to-day, and you have seen it to-day. 

I have many times seen a team overloaded 
with coal tugging up Beacon Street, straining 
eveiy nerve, often plied with the lash and some- 
times with the toe of a cowhide boot, while the 
power of the too willing horse was crippied and 
agged, as if in the very tyraany of wantonness 
by a useless and senseless checkrein. Some of 
you may have read a little work called “Bubbles 
by an Old Man,” by Sir Francis Head, a distin- 
guished soldier who had gailoped across the 
pampas of South America and seen those vas* 
droves of untamed horses in their native wild- 
ness and freedom, and so was a good judge of the 
navural conditions under which the horse exerts 
his strength to the greatest advantage; and in 
that little work he traces the practices of differ- 
ent nations in regard tothe checkrein, and points 
out clearly that when a horse has real work to 
do, whether slow work, as in our plows and carts, 
or quick,’as in galloping, or in the headlong flight 
across the plain, nature tells him not to throw his 
head up and backward towards his tail, but for- 
ward and down so as to give the force of his 








Man weight into what he is called upon to do. Na- 
y ee bee ae oy better, neglect ture never intended a large and heavy animal 
to clean their bee s in the Spring —A&N | like a draft horse to perform his slow work only, 
operation teful to the bees and essential | or chiefly, by the strain of the muscle; but, on 
toa full developement of their productive | the other hand, by the power ~ | voy ee Ne 

wers. There is sometimes remissness, too, | rule, assisted by the strength of the poale, 08 


the exception when extra 
Seasnennee and so, when you let down ——- 
rein you will see that down will go his he " 80 as 

ieve the strain upon his weary muscles and 


to reli . 
to give the weight of his body its due and — 


vercoming resistance. 

we hobeah of a horse until he becomes rore~ 
necked, you are inverting the order of nature, 
trying to prevent his using the full and unre- 
strained power of his weight and compelling him 
to overstrain and overexert those muscles which 
ought to be kept in reserve for greater difficul- 
ties; inequalities in the road, stones, &c. It is 
easy to see that toa worn out old, half starved 
and over worked animal this must be intolerable 
cruelty. 

‘And - what is the use of a checkrein on # draft 





